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uttered in church when the child was baptized. It is
certain that from the earliest days the father had
determined that his son should be a statesman, and so
notorious did this determination become that it caused
the young man no little vexation and embarrass-
ment on his first entry into public life. His stiff
manners seemed to bespeak the gravity of the future
minister; but though not perhaps over-modest, he was
far too sensible not to know that a man rises in public
life by his own merits, and not by parental predestination.
His father's ambition only involved a reserved and
sensitive nature in unmerited ridicule at the outset of a
promising career.
But though the first Sir Robert Peel could not make
his son a minister, he could provide him witli an open-
ing in public life, and could give him an education and
training which might fit him to become a statesman.
In this he was only following the example of the
father of his own political hero, Pitt. Pitt, however,
was trained by a great minister, Peel by a great
manufacturer. The training in the latter case was not
altogether judicious. Born in a Tory home, the young
Peel was sent to a Tory school, graduated in a Tory
university, and took office in a Tory administration
before he was twenty-five years of age. At school,
both at Bury and afterwards at Harrow, he was shy,
studious, attentive to his studies, and less of aAoy than
his contemporaries. His cousin relates that he would
walk a mile round sooner than encounter the rude jests
of the Bury lads. At home he was rarely allowed to
forget the destiny that awaited him. His father was
fond of lifting the child on to a table and making